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Open and the Raleigh Golf Classic and many more. 

In auto racing, where the cigarette sponsors have 
really moved in, drivers chase after prize money 
from the Camel Cup series, the Winston Cup, and the 
L 5 M Continental Five Thousand series. 
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BILLY DEAN SMITH FOUND 'VNOCEXl OF FRAGGING: 

"I CAN'T BE FREE UNTIL THE WAR IS OVER” 

by Teddy Franklin 
LIBERA1 ION News Scr*» i c 

I ve been sitting in p.re-tr^dl confinement , 
maximum security , for a fcng rod lonely period of 
time* I Das accuse d, charge. a, found guilty , and 
sentenced to death whz '.e i Das still in Vietnam 
simply because I didn't hate a. puppet mind and I 
was a candid, outspoken indU l dual. I had stated 
time and time again that i realized that the war 
m Indocnina was ungust and voi* a<,iy motivated 
and most of all 1 strictly hated, all who had a 
high" regard for the habitual butchery of the Viet- 
namese people . 

"I've been digging +h^se pigs carefully and I 
know that when my vindicai on comes, it shall be 
through the massive awareness of social justice, 
not through military injustice." 

-“Private Billy Dean Smith. before his fragging 
trial, 

FORT ORD, California I LNSj -- Private Billy 
Dean Smith, the first GI changed with fragging his 
officers in Vietnam, walked along the sand dunes 
of Monterey. The 24-year-Oid black soldier from 
Watts needed one huge b.revth of fresh air. 

He had spent the last 20 months under lock 
and key, undergoing a solitary ordeal which began 
on the other side of the Pacific Ocean at a United 
States Army base called Bien Hoa, 

His case, which attracted international at- 
tention as the symboj. cf Cl resistance to the U,S. 
military, ended in a rewound erg defeat for the 
Pentagon, In mid-November a jury composed of 
seven career officers acquitted Smith of six char- 
ges, including the fragging deaths of two white 
lieutentants and the attempted murder of Captain 
Randall Rigby and First Sergeant Billy Willis, 
Smith's unit commanders at Beer Hoa, Vietnaip, 

"I am pleased that Cc^er* conscientious army 
men showed the courage and conscience to exonerate 
me,” Smith quietly explained to a Sap. Francisco 
press conference called jointly with Angela Davis. 
"But a fair trial fer me as tr, the case of my sis- 
ter, Angela Davis, would hate meant no trail at 
all .” 

While the press eexps grumbled noisily over 
his decision not to answer quest tens from the floor 
Smith went on to attack the Vietnam war 

"I am glad to be free.” he said, ”^ut J can't 
really b e f ree until the war In Southeast Asia is 
over , The blood of six nr. j lien Vietnamese has 
soaked the soil in that land,” 

Smith explained hi ? prosecution as part of an 
effort to intimidate anti-war G/s and discourage 
the wave of fraggings which eliminated hundreds of 
unpopular offieers in the final years of the mas- 
sive U.S. infantry presence in South Vietnam. 

"The Army needed a scapegoat and singled me 
out because I was an outspoken critic of the war 
and was not afraid to expose the racism of the 
Vietnam war,” Smith told reprotoy^ 
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tion, the military tribunal hell Smith guilt/ of 
kneeing and spitting on the officer who arrested 
him 90 minutes after the fragginps cock plc^e. 

For t h i s on e as o.u 1 1 c on v i c t L on . Sm i L h *;i 1 1 git a 
b ad conduct f d i s h or o r a b 1 e } d i s ch ar go , h :i ch n.ak e 3 
it very difficult to get a stiaight job. He 
will also lose ail his buck pay. 

Angela Davis termed Smith's acquittal o 1A the 
major charges: "This victory gi'\?c us etxenyth 

and stimulus to build an organ i z at icn and move- 
ment to free all political prisoners " 

"The o f f i c i a 1 in ten c i on behind Billy Dean ' s 
frame-up,” she added, "was to give a lesson to 
all who protest . It was to ser v e as a deterrent 
to efforts to challenge racism and the war.” 

She drew an analogy between her own trial end 
Smith's. In both cases, she said, the off frig i 
plan turned out a "dismal, fa.*. luxe" because cf 
the outpouring of popular support for the defen- 
dants. And m both cases, the prosecution had 
failed to come up with any significant evidence 
af guilt . 


At Billy Dean Smith's post-victory press con- 
ference, Angela Davis announced the- formation of 
a National Organization to Free All Poetical Pri- 
soners, aj «d proceeded to give a /.ay tee $30 Of 
Dimitrov Prize she recta:, .y recoiled a: Bulgaria. 

She donated a $1000 cheek to Billy Dean 
Smith's defease, $1000 to the Nguyen Van T v oi 
fund to build s. children's hospital in North Viet- 
nam, and $1000 to defend Ruche il Magee and the San 
Quentin Six. 

Ruche 11 Magee is Angela ? s former co -Ac fon- 
dant in the Marin County courthouse t eueilr.cn 
and the only survivor of the barrage of gunfire 
which killed Jonathan Jackson and the escaping 
prisoners. The San Quintan Six arc a group cf 
prisoners indicted after George Jackson's assas- 
sination in a San Quentin courtyard, 3otn P.ucheli 
Magee and tne San Quentin Six are now fighting 
possible death penalties. 


The trial of Billy Dean Smith did produce 
a pile of eii'>rce against the United States Army, 
however, As.de from establishing Billy s inno- 
cence, the courr heard testimony that vast num- 
bers of GJs use heroin, that American soldiers 
drag women from Vietnamese villages onto U.S. bases 
and rape them without reprimand, and that soldiers 
in Billy’s uni** frequently talked about killing 
the unit's commanders , 

Oth-’r witnesses testified chat black soldiers 
in Vietnam had r.o band together feu survival, since 
in combat situations white officers frequently 
ordered them to the front lines voile assigning 
whites to the rear. Bur. the case against Billy 
spoke for it seif: 


He announced his intent; on of "dedicating the 
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a fragmentation device exploded m an officers 
barracks in Bien lloa, Vietnam Two lieutenants 
were killed and a third was wounded. Billy's com- 
manding officers usually slept in these barracks i 
but were quartered elsewhere for the night. 

When they, arrived on the scene, they figured 
Billy as a "trouble-maker” who had it in for 
them, and agents of the Army's Criminal Investi- 
gation Division (the CIl);. pulled him out of a 
lineup of all the men m Billy's battalion. From 
that day on the Army brass worked day and night 
to build its sloppy case against Billy Dean Smith. 

The only piece of hard evidence against 
Billy consisted of a grenade pin which the C ID ' 
claimed it found in his pocket and hour and a 
half after the fragging. At the trial, an Army 
expert testified that it "matched* a piece of 
the grenade found at the explosion site. 

The defense pointed out that the Army's ex- 
pert was the first man in history to attempt to 
match a grenade pin with the grenade Lt came from. 
Defense lawyer Luke McKissack then called three 
experts who testified emphatically that there is 
no scientific way of matching grenade pins with 
their granades : 

Former policeman L B. Miller, now a firearms 
and tool marks identification expert for the In- 
stitute of Forensic Sciences m Oakland, told the 
court, "I can take two pins pulled apart at random 
taken from tow parts of the world, possibly, and 
make a match better than you've got here. In 
fact, I have." 

A senior research engineer fox the Apollo and 
Saturn Space programs who specializes m testing 
metal wear and damage stated that the pin and the 
piece of the grenade found a* the fragging site 
were a "bad match" and at best, "inconclusive ," 

Other witnesses testified that many GIs 
collect grenade pins the way people once collected 
matchbook covers or the baseball cards sold ;ith 
bubblegum # 

With so much test imon> lodged against Me 
Army's one piece of hard evidence, the defense 
scarcely needed to point out hew .unlikely it 
would be for a soldier to hang onto .a grenade pin 
that might connect him to a fragging Billy him- 
self insisted that the grenade pin was planted on 
him at the time of his arrest 

When the prosecution called up its only 
eyewitness, the Army's case suffered a dramatic 
collapse . 

Bradley Curtis, an unemployed white vet, 
shocked the courtroom by admitting he was "hostile 
to the government in this esse" and had decided 
to tell the truth now that he is no longer inside 
the Army. In a pre-trial interview with prosecu- 
tion lawyers, Curtis had said that a man he saw 
running away from the site of the nagging might 
have been Billy Smith 

But Curtis told the court-martial another 
story: he was m his room at Bien Ho a army base 

"reading a book and doing samck -- smbking heroin" 
when he heard the explosion early on March 15, 1971 

"I sat there for a coupl e of minutes, then I 
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went out'.'-Jc and .aw a jot of people 
around, and *i man running," Curtis 

tificd . "Ihv mao i s av running was not Bil -/ 

Dean Smi th " 

The proved* to* , oa./Musiy upset, asked Cur- 
tis it ha pi>/c:v jy observation might have b^en 
blurred by hero.n arid whetner ho could be certain 
about identifying th ; .mmni.ng man. 

Curt admi it^d that h.s perceptions mi gut 
have been Mi n.d, bat sat'd he was close enough 
to know if it was BJ 1 ±; : 

"In my heai fc and mind, I couldn't identify 
the man as BiL.'y smith." 

"Are y:u l e 1 ang us yo<x lied to us outside 
the court?" barked the prosecutor. 

"I didn’t cxict.lv Jie," Curtis ©aid, "I was 
intimidated " He added that he didn't mention the 
heroin before for 1 ear of getting busted, and also 
didn't think he wa- under oath outside the court- 
room . 

Another pro. .neutron witness, who had been 
shown a frag gyenad by a "stocky Caucasian with, 
a beer gut" shortly before the fragging, sa : d that 
when he to id the army .invest? get or about it TO 
months ago ? "he wasn't interested, he was concen- 
trating on Smith," 

Still another prosecution vvitness said h; 
overheard Smith admit to the f raggings while in the 
brigo The man’s background soon discredited his 
testimony . He had enlisted in the Army three times 
under different names and received three undesirable 
discharges. Ho had passed $20,000 worth of bad 
checks whue serving in the Army and is currently 
charged, with .stabb ng someone m the back. 

Luther Howard, a friend of Billy's called 
by the prosecution tc testify that Billy wanted 
to "get Rjgby,” the un^t commander, turned around 
on the stand M stated that when he was question- 
ed about the jiv:. 1 dent in Vietnam, he was told 
that Smith had implicated him in the fraggins , 

In return for n promise to testify against Smith 
he received a piomise chat he wouldn't be prose- 
cuted 

The prosecution’s ca.,e was so obviously 
a grim comedy of errors that the defense hardly- 
needed an a ( .ib.'. tor Billy Dean Smith. But Henry 
McClay, a 22 -year-cud from Chicago, finished off 
the last re ii a 1 an r,- of the Array's case by testify- 
ing, "1 was .ii a bit Mr :mnk..vig dope with Billy 
Smith wh ;-i .» w e h c a rd j h e e tp io s i on . " 

MrCiay told -be rmartial they "didn't pay 
much attention c v too explosion because we were 
high and thought x : was -just another incoming round." 

They ..enr smoking marijuana, the clarit 
veteran seed, uvui.1 tney got "really high and tired 
and then )ef tr*e bunker together. As they welted 
back to t h e b x l <* ck s , Mc-C lay testified, c h e y w*-; r e 

toid the* c w.ir a formation and shakedown inspection 
so both he and South threw away their joints and 
joined the formation Billy Dean Smith was then 
singled out and charged with murder. 

McCftvy Kjnitted \ hat he had never explained his 
version of the incident until a few days before he 
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testified. The Army's prosecutor asked why. 

McClay said lie had heard rumors the next morn- 
ing that "Billy had confessed and implicated many 
brothers, so I didn't see any need to. As far as 
I knew, he had confessed and th.at.was that." In 
particular, McClay was reluctant to say he had been 
with Billy at the time of the explosion since the 
investigators might be looking for "accomplices". 

Rumors, threats, fear of reprisals -- that's 
all the Army’s case amounted to by the time the 
nine-week courtmartial ended, For this, the Army 
constructed a special courtroom at Ft. Ord, and 
constructed it three times over. Twice it was 
destroyed by fire when some of the 40,000 GIs 
stationed at Ord demonstrated against Smith’s jail- 
ing. 
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CALIFORNIA FAILS TO PRESS MURDLR CI1ARGLS 
AGAINST KILLER OF RICHARD OAkHS, NATIVE AMERICAN 
LEADER AT ALCATRAZ OCCUPATION 

Akwesasne Notes/Ll BERATION News Service 


To Richard' Oakes 

across earth, mother 
came your thoughts to me 
came the unfurled flag 
came freedom 
alcatraz 

alcatraz denied 
freedom denied 
our people denied 
truth denied 
death 

life 
liberty 
the natuon 
the torch 
the people 

will rise because of 
valient men whose 
spirit lives on 

ghost shirt 
ghost dance 
be free 

-- Columbia 


STEWARTS POINT, Ca . ( LN S ) — Richard Oakes, (his 
Mohawk name was Ranoies , meaning Big Manjthe Mohawk 
from Akwesasne who became widely known during the 
1969 occupation of Alcatraz Island, was buried here 
September 27th on his wife's reservation with tradi- 
tional religious rites . 

Oakes was shot through the heart and killed about 
5 p.m. on September 21 by the manager of a YMCA summer 
camp, Micheal 0. Morgan, The camp is about ten miles 
from this tiny Porno reservation where Oakes lived with 
his wife’s people. He left seven children behind. 


The shooting could become "the cause 
demonstrate whether Indians are fair game 
ma n in California," said att erney Aubrey 
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celebre to 
for the white 
Grossman , who 


had represented Oakes and a number of the 
causes m v!x • oh he had been involved. 

The manager has been charged with in- 

voluntary mans 1 rugnter and is free on $5,000 
bail He viun*. s ; If -defense in the case. 

Accord; tc Ron Hodges, a Peqaot attorney 
fur t he C a 1 \ torn j. a \ ndi an Legal Servi ces (Cl LS ) , 
two encounters took place between Oakes and 
Morgan bexov-? -he fatal shooting. 

On September 14, Billy Lazore, a fifteen 
year old Akwesasne youth visiting the Oakes fam- 
ily, was with Oa es when they passed across the 
YMCA campground. n iiey encountered Morgan, who 
drew a weapon on them, challenged them, and fired 
two shots overhead . 


Young Li.-oro returned six days later, de- 
termined to two horses to spite the man- 

ager-- but he was v. aught by Morgan and was tak- 
en into custody , 


The next day, Oakes went to the camp, alone, 
to inquire about *he youth. 

Morgan says Oakes appeared from behind a 
clump of trees and came "menacingly" towards him. 
He fired, his Wed the r b-38 9mm pistol just once. 

It pierced Oakes- heart, and when sheriff’s de- 
puties arrived a 1 * the scene 45 minutes later, 
they found Oakes .lying in the middle of Skagg 
Spring Road, dead.. 

Attorney Hodges said there were absolutely 
no weapons found on or near Oakes . 

The next day, Anne Oakes held a press con- 
ference in Santa Rosa ; calling for federal and 
state investigations into the Idmency of the 
charged filed by the district attorney, John 
Hawkes, against her husband's assailant. 


Pointing cut that her husband was unarmed 
and several feet away from Morgan when he was 
shot down, she acted that the charge against 
Morgan was e very light one. Attorneys have since 
requested, through the U.S. Justice Department 
and California attorney general Evell Younger, 
that a tirst degree murder charge be filed. 

The district attorney’s investigation* over- 
looked evidence showing Morgan "had developed a 
reputation in the community indicating strong 
feelings against. Indians," CILS attorneys charg- 
ed. They also point out that failure to charge 
first degree murder ‘s part* of a Northern Cali- 
fornia pattern in whicn there have been three 
killings cf JNuic.ns by whites in the last nine 
months-. All are new facing charges which the 
CILS attorneys have termed "inadequate," 
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"I didn't know it was wrong to kill Indians." 

"I killea those Indians because I knew that the 
government would not condemn us for the crime." 

(Frcm the court transcript of the 1972 
trial :.n Co 1 ombia, (South Americajof persons ac- 
cused ol the i nude - of 15 native men, women and 
children. Th ju r/'s verdict: "Not Guilty’,’ 

-- quoted ip Akwesasne Notes 
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[Note to Editors: See LNS story "Like a Develop- 
ing Country:" Low IVages and Non-Union Labor At - 
tract Industry to South:, in packet. /A 7*i and "The 
Businessmen Know That When We Win This Strike, This 
Whole City is Going to Go Union:" Hospital Workers 
in Kentucky Strike, in packet #472 for background 
material on the Southern migration of Northern 
firms and’ on labor movements in the South.] 

BLACK WORKERS LEAD WILDCAT "STRIKES IN ATLANTA 

By Ken Lawrence 

Southern Patriot/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: In recent years;, many U.S. 
firms have moved Northern factories to Southern 
cities to take advantage of the unorganized la- 
bor force there. For example, Sylvania recently 
closed its Wilbur B. Driver Co. subsidiary plant 
in Newark, N.J. and moved to Orangeburg, South 
Carolina-- ostensibly to be "better able to ser- 
vice our growing Southern market." 

Under questioning, though, the president of 
Driver admitted that the average wage in Orange- 
burg is $2.57 an hour while average wages in the 
Newark plant are $4.46 an hour. Driver, it was 
admitted, will pay its Orangeburg employees $2.58 
an hour. 

On the average, wages in Southern states are 
20% lower than the national average e Since business 
leaders in Southern towns are interested in at- 
tracting Northern money their way, they have a 
deep interest in keeping the labor force unorgan- 
ized and the wages low. As a result, strikers in 
the South must fight not only' the company but co- 
alitions of business leaders who realize that if 
the workers win one strike it will inspire other 
workers to challenge the bosses. 

The following is an account of a senes of 
wildcat strikes that have hit Atlanta, .Georgia in 
the last six months,) 

ATLANTA, Ga. (LNS)-- A wave of wildcat strikes, 
led by black workers and involving more than 6,000 
people, has gripped Atlanta since mid-summer. 

Employees have struck large factories, food 
processing plants, department, stores, hospitals 
and nursing homes, chain grocery stores, and small 
shops. The shortest strike was won in less than 
24 hours; and the longest big strike was a bitter 
one that lasted more than six weeks 

The first of the big strikes, the one that 
sparked several others, was at Sears RoebucK, It 
began on July 17 when workers walked out of the 
Sears store in Chamblee, 

The issue that set off the strike was dis- 
crimination, but the strikers' demands also in- 
cluded improvements in the conditions of all em- 
ployees, black and white. Two white workers joined 
the first walkout; a minority of whites were on 
picket lines throughout the battle. 

At first the Sears management tried to ignore 
the walkout, but when customers, more than 60% 
black, stayed away in droves, and the possibility 
of a nationwide boycott was raised, Sears agreed 


to 39 of 42 demands in a Black Manifesto. 

Charges were dropped against 13 persons 
arrested during the strike, and Sears agreed 
to give workers £2,000,000 in back pay for the 
11 days they were out 

In the wake of this unprecedented victory, 
black workers began to lead strikes all over 
Atlanta. In ax mo sc every case, smaller numbers 
of whites joined the walkouts. 

Strikes broke out in the shipping depart- 
ment at Pepsi-Cola Co. and the maintenance 
department at L.L. Ridgeway, manufacturers of 
reproduction paper and drafting supplies. Work- 
ers at Kraft Foods were cut one day and won all 
their demands. 

A strike at the large Nabisco bakery be- 
gan when a foreman fired a black worker, Fred 
White, for "insubordination" -- in this case 
.going to the toilet without asking permission. 

The union in the plant, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers' Local 42 (AFL-CIO) defended the 
foreman's action. In an earlier incident, the 
plant's only black electrician, Jce Ponder, had 
been fired. 

The Nabisco plant employs about 1,000 work- 
ers; around 250 are black. Some people had be- 
gun a rank-and-file caucus earlier- and that 
little bit of organization snowballed after 
Fred White was fired. 

Nan Grogan, a white worker at Nabisco said, 
"People were clear f rom ; the start that there were 
a number of demands, that this was not just a 
case of one man being fired. 

" A central thing is that people feel totally 
unrepresented by the union. The union represents 
a small number of older white workers. It ser- 
vices them real well. But when it comes down to 
fighting discrimination, or working conditions 
that affect younger workers, the union's just 
nowhere to be found," 

So the Coalition for Constructive Change 
set up a picket line at the jpJdn*.. Over 200 blacks 
stayed out, and were joined bv 13 or 20 whites. 

One striker wa;> a q0-v ear-cld white woman 
who had worked at Nabisco for 40 years. She walk- 
ed the line during a 19-week strike in 1935 to 
get the union as a bargaining agent. 

A boycott of Nabisco products was called. 
Grocery stores in the black community were ask- 
ed to remove Nabisco products from their shelves 
After one Kroger store had been picketed for five 
hours, Kroger management removed Nabisco from its 
shelves throughout the city. 

The strike ended Then Nabisco agreed to 
rehire Fred White with cne wesk'r back pay, to 
hire more black workers , and to transfer blacks 
into white-dominated departments. The company 
would net give back pay, but let strikers con- 
sider strike time as paid vacations if they de- 
sired, and offered voJur.tary overtime, 

Nabisco refused tc reinstate Joe Ponder 
but his union, the International Brotherhood of 
“0*4* 82) Nov. 22 19 72 
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Electrical Workers 'AFL-CiOl agreed to take his 
case to arbitration ihe workers set up a fund 
to help Ponder m his struggle. 

And all this time, me s^r-.k 0 wave continued 
to spread. Winn-Dixie stores were picketed by em- 
ployees protesting tire preferential treatment of 
whites. Employees of the Ma r i in Luther King Sr. 
Nursing Home established Peer Peoples ’ Union Local 
1 to represent themselves, Couva. -Cure . Inc., which 
own the King home and many other.-, , r: Georgia , would 
not negotiate, so 55 of 82 employees struck. 

Black workers struck a-* Atlanta hospital when 
the administrator fired Sarah Radford, a dietary 
worker, who has worked there for five years. The 
hospital had sent her co school tc train as a sup- 
ervisor. But every time the job was open, some- 
one else got it. 

One day the head nurse’s purse was stolen. 

All black employees were required to take a lie 
detector test, but no whites had to, Mrs. Radford 
says, " When they said I had to take it a second 
time because it didn’t work, I told them if I had 
to take it again, ail the whites would have to 
take it.” 

The hospital administrator said she was "dis- 
ruptive” and fired her Eleven workers walked out. 
Three have returned because of financial pressure 
and five found other jobs. The other three remain 
on strike. 

The biggest and bitterest stiike erupted at 
Mead Packaging Corporation, the largest manufactur- 
er of cardboard boxes m the world Of Mead’s 1,200 
employees, 800 are black. The plant has one black 
foreman and no black supervisors 

Gary Washington, who has worked at Mead three 
years, and was elected treasurer of the Mead Caucus 
of Rank and File Workers, described how it happen- 
ed: ’’There’s always a spark. A girl named Myra 
Brown got sick on the job. Her foreman wouldn'tl 
let her go home, so she fell out They took her 
to a hospital . 

"They brought her back, saying she was all 
right. She told them again that she didn't feel 
well. Going down the steps, she fell cut again. 

That sparked people to walk out. 

"We got together and started organizing. We 
contacted SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference), about nine of us. We u^ed the Sears Roe- 
buck Manifesto as a guide. We took our demands to 
the company, they didn't want to do anything so we 
walked out." 

About 700 of Mead’s workers struck on August 18 
At this point the owners, with some help from their 
friends m the city admini strninn, moved in to 
break the strike any way they could. 


picketing, in response, picketing was stepped 
up; a mule train march to the Mead gate was 
organized. When the 300 marchers tried tc pre- 
vent scabs from entering the plant at shift 
change, Atlanta pc. ice attacked the demonstra- 
tors, badiv bearing several and arresting seven 

Three days late 1 :, another mule train march 
was held, 500 strong. Tins time the police tac- 
tic was mass arrest, with more than 70 black 
and white demonstrators arrested. The court 
did its part again by setting the bail at the 
maximum- - $ i ,000 . 

In addition to the attacks fiom the com- 
pany, courts, police, Fulton Country sherrif 
and district attorney, and the news media. Mead 
hired a black public-relations firm to put it z 
propaganda on Atlanta's black-oriented radio 
stations , 

Again the strikers stood firm, and overwhelm- 
ingly rejected a company offer to settle the 
strike. Bur a week later, after seven weeks with- 
out strike benefits, they voted to end the strike 

The company promised to meet a few of their 
demands-- new safety equipment, a training pro- 
gram to upgrade black workers and the company of- 
fered to loan each, striker $250, to be paid back 
in weekly installments. 

The company insisted that the workers who 
have been tired or suspended (about 50 strike 
leaders and activists) be submitted to arbitra- 
tion by a commifce from rhe company, the union 
and the community. Committee members were to be 
chosen by the Rev, Andrew Young, formerly of 
SCLC, now a candidate for Congress. Many workers 
vocally opposed these terms but a meeting voted 
two to one to accept the settlement. 

Even more impressive has been the degree of 
solidarity each group of workers has shown for 
others on strike. Mead workers helped organize 
a huge picket line during Nabisco negotiations. 
Workers striking a small downtown shoe store help- 
ed at Nabisco. 

In return, Nabisco workers demonstrated at 
Mead, and collected money from fellow workers to 
help Mead strikers. Sears workers showed up on 
the inarch zc Mead. 

Nan Grogan summed up developments: "While 
the backbone of all these strikes is the black 
workers, and the thing that sparks the whole con- 
frontation is this question of discriminat ion 
against black workers,, each one of these strikes 
has raised issues about the general conditions 
in the plants, thereby laying the basis for 
unity " 

- -30--- 


First, a letter was sent co all strikers, ask- 


ing them to return to work. It 


was s i 


gned by the 


Mead Corporation officials and the Atlanta Print- 
ing Specialities and Paper Products Local 527 (AFL- 
CIO), the union that represents Mead workers. 

The letter failed to weaken the strike, On 
August 26, the company got an injunction against 
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Remember to 
pen mg in your arc 

call us if acmething happens that you think 
wc should know about quickly Also, if any of 
you know any women who might want to work at 

+ Th an ks. -xn- _ 


TELL US ALL AiKV!T iOJR ir'TJRKLT.. 1 

GRAND JURiLL AND HOW TO DEAL ID 

Great Sp\ uK.Lfa Bird/ 

!. I DELATION News 0 

ATLANTA (Jlib)— -In: first lour ye- * , 

Adminis vrati v n.,-e bn? D?-" 

become a major r. ,■ 1 f r t * 

gathering, int~rriidni. ! on.. nod r-°;; r > . 

than 15 grand juries Lav,- sucp. . . 

mately 150 people u : invest.! gar?; •- * ■ ‘ ■ * * 

activities o Amo..g th-v target 
Counselling j.;; I Ar.geic*, the C.J. ' 
Harrisburg, the Mayday demons tr at j-on* : •» • 
ton, the Weather urdeigre-ura in C: : . .if ■■ 

Vietnam Veterans Against Uu Wtr **.■ c-. 1 
Justice Department officials he v«* 
ral grand jury an 'U.nou.openF. L- i ,* . 
operations a 

The me de i r* in dar al go ^n d .. ■ " ' 

16-23 people, s elec Led from t::« v\r:r. . * 

lists of the district *n which il s , -. 
for 18 months , 

While the jurors are picked IV or.. l>*"' 
s tr at i on lists, it is the j udge v i • '> m.. ' ; ** 
limited selection. Thoce who noy o'r.-’v,. 
the s tat us a uc - - j, o a t n 5 b ] a s ? an .1 p .. • ■ i ! 

are au t oma tic a 1. iy t x c 1 u de d , Prom ■ . ’ 

federal court for tr e soutnern diti.r. . 

York drew jurors from Who’s Who , the c. 
ster, the alumn x Oi- rectories w .*" . 

Princeton, and Dartmouth, ana Poor c V*:. 

Executives, Today, the method.*: ... ■ 

more subtle, but the reseats are 

The grand jurors in San Iran cisco fro::: .cot ■ 

1968 included 26 company presidents, 31 b Br>Irp va 

and 5 utility executives, Noi: -vh:. 1 ■ 

third the San Francis e-c popular 1 r: 

5# of the jurors- 

While tes timony la gi /on ty :.7 h ? 
jurors have been seen knitting. 1 
poker, and asleep, 1! is little 
grand juries are called rubber ahL:,> 

3 e cut or when it is chat only f* 

cases taken be! ore a grand jury cl •> •„ . *. 
decision of a prosecutor. 

There are 9 3 federal judicial ' J • ' c 
lanta, for example, is headquarters ;• 
three districts in Georgia;, ana col ** 
lar grand jury wnlcn meets for a f- , •. . • 
week or so to rubber stamp criminal i. . 
drawn up by the U.S, Attorney. Twew- 
enough to approve an indictment v.nVn . ; ' •• 

on testimony that would not ai-si.] up 
such as opinion and hearsay i; a- iu 
special grand juries may be empur < 1 r 

evidence in special situations, _n.\ 
crime or drugs. Both types of &: *-.r 
in secret, and although they us* c 1 * - 

witnesses, in reality the Justice \ 1 . 

cides who to subpoena. 

Of most concern to the pc’-..,. * • 

is the special grand jury cabled by . • 1 
Security Division of the Jua^ce 


. . . • > , . - r •. < A -r Nixon 

' ■ *.c cig ; j a. g* ’-a. control 

- . . * ;. ■ . .. 1 v j v j >' ,u 1 »] i ] \ ;j>t ^ r r. Unit s 

t . i 1 • c:,-; 1 ,: prose- 

G . .. g ; h' r f ' i pleasure 

' ■ 1 ■ * . i > .» 0 ' ' <• ?,g * cl t e most 

• .],.>■ C .\j . *■ :;f cB.pl'.'t live.* . * 

j.. o u. t --s u Ju.M r- .. I jj much 

> l. * c ‘.mi ; . u “ as c c get in f w vmati on * 

3 v. very broad 
’ ;lv . , ,],d •.u . f c.i.g "Tell 

* . 1 *• * -.»»i .j p * h v w ^ , w on t 

f’ • • J • v tv 1 n rd IcWaC tur. a, 0 • e r ^ city you 

■ ■isited. v:‘, vL and t:y what means of trans- 

• A ..«L' :• L - a / :r : j j * : d *./i: w y ;• u vi sited 

‘ 'U. ' ; Ll't .. ' a .. : ^ / - * *•- ... t dj:.‘?ng the times 

V/ -- 1 i r . » r 1 - yc:.' apartment 

: • • Uvcv' gj.i „ 'r ru , 19V0/' This 

vmm' v ; y . c L.U . . t c - • files where 

• "v- ' -fvUt . i.ns: witnesses 

- - • « •’ A .?•?'; •'ci' .. v ;. : l ./ ivi Seattle) 

D' y/i..; .:hi . ; •. i >r. ? ' u&, i v i £Jlsberg 1 s 
r Jr.. * ..i. a he s ton g^a*id Jury in- 

:-c d^jLUi. the Per.iagcn Papers after a 

gianu jury hod already indicted 
Li*; 0 i t'h* t,;e government claims it is in- 
J v ar : cor ^pi racy 0 

b f c " ' }'■■■*':, i a a purl:; ,*u .o: iy good 

* l c -a vice i. •up:; rtment o while no- 
■■ '.h. you. tallc to the FBI , you must 

• r \^ 1 1 v - g 1 3 jvxy sub j je:: *.i .• You can 

- • r i- £• grand jury virtually any- 

1 ; /on ha'-e no right to a 

vi o ;:Ud y u.ii jur/ room The 

.... AU'..:v..y lwliy in of the pro- 

-,o:di:.go • art only 12 tlvcro nc judge or de- 
. * av , Vut the gruvi furors themselves 
' '. v ’• ..c f/v?a^cut : • i.:v ever. 

• . v i.. t .ssuret (al- 

v 1,1 r Forney may .. > ere in formation 
•v*'. es sud rt i ;' : ccibr^ may reveal 

••> v act ' , whirl; hslps spread fear 
% ; s -- • v j th^m hi..rJe v '0 o.. -janize against 

i tr ' ■? ■ epen TV. 1 *! - are few 

■ ’ ► j'-~ :b * • 1 . ; whi^h a wi t-ie.cs ' s an make to 

- V" 4 'u.: j'U*/ . eci judges d xn ' t like to inter- 

* j^y's upiiution^ , Refusing 

•. a grand Jury eu.. pub a per*- 

. . ; j ciJ ..vj ot -..tempt uhorg^a f or up to 

• •> “* - A ° 

A : ca j * g : cn d .j c .ry :• r, v vws 1 i g a 1 i on is a 
for the eoma.uni.ty in wnich 
; 1 ^ •“> r?*-. ^ -j „ There is a lg ge> 2 def ense effort 

' * t. f ■ /itntutsiso vr.o may be coming 

> . . V • : ' on a r’lrUy ihicn : 3 a 

_ y.; 1 ^.15 g 10 tv* tv t; iy ube entire 
>• • 1 l v h-i . evf : ;.n,.i .wj«.v ru.pi dly in 

■ v •• c c r*;s . vi a gi a. d j ;ry , : eop ; a must be 



1 «*//. j.opOCnCL hr, ^ • out to 

1 v. in pt . * 1 ; .. i w a .L act ivi ty , 

i. • P Vipnery c.-. tnc ::.v ;ccent, and 

. %j ‘-C m * v 4. v. ’» * ♦ l. . 'os to 
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before a judge for a conr.-jiai '..earing, 
again in open court, nt this tim*' .you will 
bring up all of your defenses, aue the ju'ge 
will decide whether you had geo a reuse:* tj 
refuse* If you didn’t, you will be found 
guilty of civil contempt. 

Theoretically, civil contempt means that 
you have failed in your citizeniy duty, ana 
that you should be induced to reconsider 
and mend your way 3 . Practically, .d means 
you go to jail until either you testify or 
the grand jury’s term expires. Often, 
though far from always, you can be frcie on 
appeal bond while the grand jury’s term con- 
tinues to expire All this procedure takes 
very little time-- people have gone from sub- 
poena to jail in three days. It is absolute- 
ly necessary to be prepared in advance. 

POLITICAL RESPONSE 

For the witness, it may come down to 
testifying or jail. Jail may have other 
consequences, such as loss oi economic sup- 
port or child custody. On the other hand, 
testifying has many bad effects. Any infor- 
mation can forge a link to a jail term for 
a brother or sister. Even a lack of know- 
ledge may be signifi cant--if A and B are close 
friends, and A testifies she hasn't seen B 
in six months , yet the ISD knows that B was 
in town recently, it then becomes suspicious 
that she didn’t visit A. 

Even if a witness gets out of jail at 
the grand jury stage, (s)he faces the same 
choice at the trial stage when (s)he is 
ordered to testify. Not testifying also 
has a good effect on other witnesses and 
supporters . 

There is ample information on the choice 
people made in response to subpoenas from 
the House Un-American Activities Committee in 
the * 50 's to start thinking about this ques- 
tion and discussing it in study groups. Ab- 
solute non-cooperation is not an easy decision 
when it comes time to make the choice. 

For the lawyer, the first response is to keep 
the witness out of jail as much as possible. 

The official purpose of a grand jury 
is to protect people against unfair prose- 
cution. Ordinary citizens are supposed to 
listen to the testimony of witnesses before 
felony charges are brought against someone . 

So the second response is to demonstrate to 
the judge that today's grand jury is not the 
shield of the innocent it is made out to be, 
but rather haa become a tool of persecution. 
That realization is key to deciding the nar- 
row legal questions in which judicial policy 
toward grand juries 1 s expressed. 


i jpuLur support can be as important at a 
:-rouu jury as at a trial. If a grand jury 
empale ed , there will be much organizing 
ue be r. -j e w 0 rk t ^ be don e . One uhing people 
c&a du is ue ready to attend open court hear- 
ings on very short notice. It is vital that a 
witness feel chat, if (a)he does go to jail, 
it is in tne service of the people. Only if 
judges know that the general public considers 
the grand jury an instrument of repression will 
iney feel secure in limiting its power. 

The grand jury is a significant arena 
of struggle, one into which we may be thrust 
on literally a moment's notice. Although not 
of our choosing, it is an arena in which we 
can nevertheless prevail. Court decisions on 
the draft and conscientious objectors came 
not because of the 2 egal issues involved, but 
because of the wrongful war for which people 
were being conscripted. The fundamental un- 
fairness of grana jury inqui sitions can be a 
similarly radicalizing experience for a community. 

The National Lawyers' Guild has set up a 
national grand jury office (2588 Mission Street, 
Room 207, San Francisco, CA 9^110, 415-285- 
0206). It also has people touring the country 
giving grand jury training seminars , one of 
which was held in Atlanta Nov. 3-5* Information 
and help on grand juries can be gotten by cal- 
ling 872-2030 (Atlanta Guild) or 523-2721 (ACLU) 
here in Atlanta. 

-30- 

ONASSIS BUILDS PLAYGROUND 
FOR JET-SET IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

NEW YORK (LNSJ — With the Riviera getting 
too crowded and Sardinia being too windy the 
international jet-set is faced with the prob- 
lem of finding a new place to hang out. 

Reports have it, though, that Greek ship- 
ping magnate Aristotle Onassis is hard at work 
solving the problem. Onassis is currently in- 
volved in a multi-million dollar project to 
build a health spa in the desert of Southwest 
Africa (Namibia), a territory governed by white- 
supremacist South Africa. 

Namibia, a huge area of 824,295 square 
miles, has a population of about 2 million 
native Africans and a white colonial popula- 
tion of 100,000, mostly British, German and 
Dutch . 

The million acre tract is called Paradise 
Wilds and the plan is to sell sites to the in- 
ternational set. Half the land will be used for 
villas and half will be set aside as a game pre- 
serve . 


On the mass level, people must begin to 
understand how grand juries are being used. 
Those who do so will also want to learn 
how to deal with them. Groups desiring to 
see a video tape of the Grand Juries Semi- 
nar should contact the Icca^ Lawyers' Guild, 
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PL HAS!:' PAY THOSE DECEMBER BILLS WHEN YOU GET THEM 
Si) THAT WE CAN KEEP OUR BILL COLLECTORS OFF OUR 
BACKS. THANKS A LOT, WE NEED YOUR HELP. 

bb v r IIovsuiDer ?2 , 1972 
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(Note to editors. I lease see graphics sec- 
tion for photos to go with tn.s article.) 

"I HAVE NO DOUBT IT WAS a DLTUT1 SHERIFF WHO FIRED” 

BATON ROUGE, La. v ILL - -At 4:30 in the morning 
of Thursday, November io , four peipie active in the 
student movement at predom^nent^' o^ack Southern 
University (S.U. ' m Baton Rouge ware arrested on 
various misdemeanor charges. Later that morning three 
or four hundred students gathered at the school’s 
administration building to demand an explanation of 
the arrests , A short while ^ater two of them lay 
dead of buckshot wounds in the head. 

The events leaning up to the shootings began 
on October 2h , around a month after the school term 
began, when about 1 ,0o0 students marched on the 
state eapitoi demanding that S . U . President, Dr. 

Leon Nettervllle be replaced, The demands focused 
on the inferior quality of the education at state 
ion Southern University compared to the state’s 
white universities, especially neighboring Louisiana 
State University ( LSu 1 c More stuaent control of a- 
cademic aii&irs was a~sc a demand. The march to 
the capitol followed campus demonstrations in which 
over 25% of the 9 j-U 0 students participated. 

Two days later a small, group of students repre- 
senting the protestors took tne demands before the 
state beard cf education, wm :h named a committee 
to study the issues- Officials closed the campus 
on October 31 > however * when students marched on the 
administration building saying they were going to 
personally escort the school’s President Netterviile 
off the campus . 

The next day students at the New Orleans campus 
of S.E. took over the administration building there 
ar.d demanded that Dean Emmett Basnfui resign, Beth 
Bashful and Netterviile are black. The New Orleans 
branch was closed down and when It re-opened on No- 
vember 6 students boycotted classes and defied or- 
ders to leave the administration building, which 
they had retaken, until November 9 when Bashful sub- 
mitted his resignation • 

On the 10th , students at tne Baton Rouge campus 
began a boycott m support or the original demands. 

It c continued until the killings on the 16th , 

Exactly what happened on ms 16th is still a 
matter of much dispute, with state, local, and school 
authorities changing their s corses several times to 
jive with the facts as they are uncovered. 

Leaders of the stuaent probes, a^ong with many 
non-activist students, report that when the students 
gathered at the administration ouiiding on the l6th 
to find out why the others were arrested they were 
told by Netterviile tc wa.i in h~s office until he 
returned from a meeting so they _ ould discuss the 
si t out i on 

Both Netterviile and ^cuisiana Governor Edwin 
Edwards flatly denied the claim. Edwards claims that 
Netterviile told him of the "planned takeover" as 
early as Wednesday afternoon and that County Sheriff 
A1 Amiss was aked to stand by. Edwards did not ex- 
plain how the takeover could naze beeen planned be- 
fore the arrests occurred. 

Shortly after Netcer/ille left the students with 

_ _h is promise of a meetin g, Snoa i Amiss and a squad 
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of deputies arrived on the scene equipped with 
riot gear. Amiss claims that he gave the stud- 
ents inside t hr- building five minutes to leave. 
Many of the students denied hearing such a war- 
ning . 

But seven minutes after arriving on the scene 
the deputies opened jp on the building with tear 
gas. The unexpected result was that as some o^ 
the students fled tne building they picked up tear 
gas cannisters and returned them to the deputies. 

At this point, according to first hand re- 
ports, the police u-owered their riot guns and 
fired gas point blank into the crowd, Two of 
the riot gun 3 contained number tnree buck- 
shot and the iast two students in the mad dash 
from the building dropped to the pavement. 

County coroner Iiypolite Landry reported 
that both Denver A. Smith, 20, cf nearby New 
Roads , -.^a. ana Leonard Douglas Brown 

died from "multiple wounds to the 
head," One undamaged pellet recovered was 
consistent with #2 buckshot the coroner said, 
adding that all other pellets recovered from ■’ 
the bodies were nearly identical in size, 
shape, and weight. 

A searen made of the campus showed that 
the only weapons that could be found among 
the students was "one long knife" according 
to Sheriff Amiss. 

At f^rst ooth Governor ’ Edwards and Sher- 
iff Amiss stated that none of the deputies could 
have fired the fatal shot 3 « But as the amonunt 
evidence tag an to- mount Edwards was forced 
to admit that "it is obvious that there are 
discrepancies and uncertainties?" Amiss contends 
that he is still "positive" that none of his 
men fired anything except tear gas. 

On Friday Edvard3 told reporters that the 
deputies vers *.rmed with both regular #3 shot- 
gun shells and tear gas shells, and that the 
two are so close to being identical that "if I 
held them up, you couldn’t tell them apart." 

He said, novever, that he was drawing no con- 
clusions from tne fact tnat the two shells look 
alike but said that "In the heat of that kind 
of action, if a deputy was to reach in his pocket 
and pull out tne wrong kind of shell and slip 
in the gun, even he may not know that he did 
it." 

By Saturday , Governor Edwards had become 
more definite! I have no doubt it was a 
deputy sheriff who fired," Edwards said in 
a lunchtime interview with three Federal of- 
ficials and two repoters including L. A. Times 
reporter Nicholas Chriss. 

The "accident" theory of the shooting in 
fact raises more questions than it answers. 

There is still the question of why the trooners . 
would need to have live ammunition at all. 

Added to that now is why shot gun shells and 
the tear gas cannisters would be made to look 
so much a^ike that such a mistake could be 
made . 

After tne shootings 650 National Guard 
t roop* were Drought in to seal off the ca mpus 
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and the school ■was ordered closed unLii afte^ 
giving weekend. When the students return, i ^ ■»••• 
reported from the governor's office, that th k Natio- 
nal Guard troops will be there again. Also , there 
will be the same demands that two siuder dAitf 
for on the 16th . 

The quality of the education at. Southern Uni- 
versity is still inferior to the quality of educa- 
tion one can receive at mostly white Louisiana StaSe 
University. And the state board of education is 
still all white. 

Member 3 of Student^JJnitod, the name given to 
the protest movement at S.U. , say they have no 
doubts that future protests will also be met with 
violence. However, Fred Prejean, one of the stu- 
dents arrested in the pre-dawn hours of the l6th s 
stated that "the students have no plans to drop 
the issues or to stifle their demands." 
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ijng about a quarter of all Angola's c 0 ^ e * 
JDue to the effective organization the Ango 
Committee was able to convince Dutch c off ee 
roasters to import coffee from the indepen- 
dent African nations rather than Angola* 


The* American Committee on Africa suggest 
that such a boycott coula also work in the U. 
Tne two largest importers of Portuguese cof- 
fee beans, -J. Aron and Company and A »C. Israeli 
have confirmed that their two largest buyers 
of Portuguese coffee are General Foods and 
Nestle . General Foods produces Maxwell Ins- 
tant, Maxim, Sanka and Yuban and accounts 
for more than Ihalf of instant Coffee 3ales. 

(The green robust a beans grown in Angola are 
used almost exclusively for instant coffee). 


Nestle, which markets Taster’s Choice, 
Nescafe and Decaf, accounts for another 23 
percent of sales. Other firms that buy .from 
the two importers are Hills Brothers and 
Standard Brands (Chase and Sanborn). 


GROUNDS FOR A COFFEE BOYCOTT: 

U.S. COMPANIES BUY ANGOLAN COFFEE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — If pressed to name the most 
important U.S. tie with the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, more prople would probably mention the 
enormous oil investments of U.S. companies like 
Gulf Oil, than any ting else. Eut U.S. imports of 
Angolan coffee, found on many U.S. breakfast tables, 
is an even more important financial support of 
Portuguese colonialism. 

It is true that Gulf Oil has invested $150 
million in the Cabinda flection of Angola since the 
mid 6o's , but io 1970 alone U.S. imports of An- 
golan coffee reached $75 million. It is estimated 
that at least $1 million of this is contributed 
directly to the Portuguese war efforts. And these 
imports not only help finance Portugal's colonial 
wars; they also reinforce the exploitation of 
Angola's 5.5* million blacks who, through a system 
of compulsory labor, do all the manual work on the 
coffeee plantations for subsistence wages. 

Angola is the fourth largest coffee producer 
in the world, accounting for 5-2 percent of world 
coffee exports. The U.S. takes 15 percent of 
this coffee with thirty percent of the revenue 
going to the Portuguese government. 

Portuguese law stipulates that every African 
in the Portuguese colonies must be able to prove e 
employment. But since working a piece of land and 
living <£ff its produce, the traditional subsistence 
for black Angolans, is not defined by the Portuguese 
government as a job, the law effectively forces 
Africans off their land and into the settler econo- 
my. Since 196U, in the coffee districts of Uige 
and Cuanza Norte, only Ik and 12 percent respective- 
ly of the labor force ^came from those areas . The 
rest of the workers are forced migrants. Child 
labor is also used extensively since it cost3 the 
employers only 37 percent of the wages for adults. 

A boycott of Angolan coffee was successfully 
carried out Jjythe Dutch Angolan Committee earlier 
this year. Prior to the boycott Holland was imper - 


To eliminate Portugal from the coffeee 
market or at least lower- their sales would 
mean a major diplomatic and political defeat 
for Portugal and would be a strong c&i'd to 
the liberation forces in Angola. For further 
information regarding a boycott of Angola n 
coffee, contact the American Committee on 
Africa, 16U Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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( Thanks to Robert Manning for the information 
in this article.) 



TOBACCO FINDS GOLD MINE IN SPORTS COMPETITION 


NEW YORK (LxNS) — If you recall how the 
cigarrette companies moaned about their cer- 
tain demise when Congress kicked them off ra- 
dio and TV, you may be interested to know thsy 
trey 1 re doing better than ever. In 1971 the 
tobacco industry manged to sell over 5 1*0 bil- 
lion cigarettes, an all-time record. 

More ironically, however, professional 
sports events have become the major means of 
advertising a product which the U.S. Surgeon 
General "has determined. . .is dangerous to your 
health." As if to combat the bad publicity 
of anti-smoking campaigns, as well a3 their 
ouster form the airwaves, ad agencies with ci- 
garette accounts quickly increased their ef- 
forts to identify with the healthy world of 
sport. They found that they could get their 
cigarette's name on a race, or a game, or a 
wnole tournament by offering the amount 

of prize money, fn ttaeprocess, the companies 
get an implied indorsement from the athletes 
who compete for their prizes. 

The Winston Awards! have sweetened the pot 
fer rodeo contestants by more than $100,000 
this year, and the Winston-Salem Company is 
also offering about half a million dollars 
to the winners of several professional bowling 
tournaments. Then there's the Marlboro Tennis 
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TOP RIGHT: In order to lorce -.'out horn t.nve;-. icy 
studenta from the admin IstrnL. Ion Lux.Luing, o.-t- 
wearing flak jackets used tear gas uuu onotg.ii.s . 

See story on page 9 OR LI!) IT : ],N3. 'it; ; .-"i : b.i .. iy j-or I... • .. . . .e story page 
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drawing bv R e 9 Winter 








TO? M IDT:,: 
rifle ledraw;, 


Won i->; n 1 a I.. i L 6 r at i c n o ymb c 1 w 1 1 i j 
/•urn Rov.-n the Rivers CREDIT: LGWiJ THE RIVER/LNS. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Tourist dollars contribute to 
repression in Spain, from a Spanish left 

publication. CREDIT: ACCION/LNS. MIDDLE LEFT: Two women. CREDIT :Reg Winter/ 

COLUMBUS FREE PRESS /LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Under the banner, "Laws 
Protecting Women, 11 man rides a woman’s 

back, CREDIT: BERKELEY BARB/LNS. BOTTOM LEFT: Nixcri-Kis^ingc-r-Agnew , animal fxiends. 

CREDIT: Bill Si evert /COLLECT I VE EYE FILMS/LNS. 
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